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PREFACE 


One  of  the  aims  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as 
set  forth  in  its  revised  Constitution,  is  "to  call  the  churches 
to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharis- 
tic  f ellowship'1 . But,  how  is  this  goal  envisaged?  And  what 
steps  are  required  of  the  churches  to  advance  towards  that 
goal? 

It  is  important  that  the  question  of  unity  is  not  dealt 
with  in  an  abstract  manner,  but  that  the  discussion  originates 
in  concrete  situations  and  experiences.  Evaluation  and  analy- 
sis by  the  churches  of  their  own  national  situation  is  needed 
if  the  goal  of  visible  unity  is  to  penetrate  the  life  of  local 
congregations  in  a meaningful  way.  The  situations  differ; 
the  problems  to  be  overcome  and  the  opportunities  to  be  grasped 
are  not  the  same  in  different  nations  - even  those  nations 
which  neighbour  each  other.  Often  ecumenical  initiatives  have 
not  succeeded  because  no  effort  had  been  made  to  analyse  the 
whole  situation  of  a country.  Also,  the  various  approaches  to 
unity  within  a nation  are  often  separate  from  one  another.  If 
the  cause  of  unity  is  to  be  served,  these  need  to  be  brought 
into  some  kind  of  interrelationship  which  shares  a common  goal. 

Conscious  of  this  need,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (Geneva  1973)  addressed  a recommen- 
dation to  its  member  churches  in  each  country  to  give  expres- 
sion - according  to  their  tradition  and  situation  - to  their 
vision  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  what  steps  they  propose 
for  its  realisation. 

In  order  to  give  impetus  to  this  recommendation,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  invited  five  persons  coming  from 
very  different  and  diverse  situations  - Ghana,  Korea,  Rumania, 
Switzerland  and  Uruguay  - to  prepare  a document  which  analysed 
their  ecumenical  situation.  In  each  case,  a scholar  prepared 
the  initial  article  describing  the  ecumenical  situation  within 
the  nation  and  this  article  was  then  sent  to  a large  spectrum 
of  Christians  and  church  leaders  in  that  country  for  correction, 
suggested  revision  and  supplementation.  In  light  of  comments 
received,  the  original  paper  was  revised  and  edited.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that  each  article  represents  the  thinking  and 
opinion  of  a broad  sampling  of  Christians  within  the  country 
described.  Each  report  varies  markedly  from  the  others  - the 
starting  points,  the  problems  described,  the  opportunities 
envisaged,  the  amount  of  collaboration  and  cooperation  present- 
ly going  on  - as  well  it  should  bej 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  documents  will  provide  a 
basis  for  developing  a common  understanding  of  the  goal  of 
visible  unity;  and  more  importantly,  for  future  advances  by 
the  churches  within  the  nation  described  to  move  forward  to- 


aether  in  their  quest  for  visible  unity.  As  you  reflect  upon 
the  great  diversity  described,  both  within  the  given  country 
and  among  the  different  situations,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will 
see  the  importance  for  such  a national  survey  to  be  prepared 
within  your  own  situation. 

Some  questions  which  could  provide  a structure  for  such 
surveys  might  be:  How  far  are  we  on  the  way  to  unity?  What 
obstacles  have  to  be  overcome?  What  possibilities  can  be  en- 
visaged? How  can  the  unity  for  which  we  strive  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  be  adequately  described?  What  efforts  have  already 
been  made  and  what  are  the  next  steps  in  our  specific  situation, 
which  are  required  to  move  further  together  on  our  way  to  unity? 
Does  the  goal  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  provide  a useful  basis 
on  which  to  proceed  in  understanding  the  relationship  of  the 
local  to  the  universal  unity  of  the  Church? 

It  is  essential  for  the  goal  of  unity  to  be  made  real 
in  all  places  - not  in  uniformity,  but  full  of  the  richness 
of  diversity  which  arises  within  each  local  situation.  It  is 
hoped  that  national  surveys,  such  as  those  contained  here,  will 
help  to  give  clarity  to  this  search  for  unity  - in  what  is  re- 
quired and  in  what  is  possible  at  the  present  time  - a unity 
which  enables  a more  credible  witness  to  our  Lord  and  a more 
effective  service  to  his  liberating  and  reconciling  purpose 
for  all  humankind. 


Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  GHANA 


Christianity  was  planted  in  Ghana  by  foreign  mission- 
aries during  the  l8th  century;  the  history  of  each  church  is 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of  foreign  missionary  societies 
and  with  the  links  which  were  maintained  with  these  overseas 
counterparts.  Since  the  time  of  Ghana's  independence  in  1957, 
there  has  developed  a changed  situation  within  the  churches  of 
Ghana  and  in  their  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  first  briefly  describe  the  major  churches  in 
Ghana,  and  note  some  of  the  present  efforts  for  ecumenical  ad- 
vance which  are  going  on, 

I Description of _ the  Churches  in  Ghana 

The  Anglican  Church  was  introduced  in  Ghana  in  1766  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Ghanaian  Angli- 
canism has  a uniquely  High  Church  flavour  in  contrast  to  the 
Low  Church  Anglicanism  found  elsewhere  in  West  Africa.  Until 
Independence  it  was  closely  identified  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  regarded  itself  as  the  State  Church,  enjoying  that 
prestige;  in  the  main  towns  it  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  the 
church  of  the  elite,  in  the  villages  it  sometimes  offered  a 
refuge  to  drop-outs  from  other  churches.  The  Anglican  Church 
in  Ghana, which  was  formerly  one  diocese,  has  recently  been 
divided  into  two  dioceses  - Accra  and  Kumasi  - which  are  both 
part  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa. 

The  Methodist  Church,  beginning  in  1835,  sprang  up 
from  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of' 
Great  Britain.  It  has  operated  primarily  in  the  coastal  Fante 
area,  spreading  northwards  to  Ashanti.  For  125  years,  it  was 
administered  by  a District  Synod  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Methodist  Church,  and  only  in  196.1  did  it  become  a 
Conference  in  its  own  right,  with  the  power  of  taking  final 
decisions.  The  entire  Connexion  is  divided  into  five  Districts 
and  each  District  into  a number  of  Circuits. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana  traces  its  history 
back  to  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Basel  (Switzerland), 
and  has  strong  links  with  its  overseas  counterparts  in  Basel, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Scotland.  It  has  been  autonomous 
since  1926  with  its  own  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  Its  stronghold 
is  the  Akwapim  Ridge,  but  it  operates  in  most  areas  of  the 
country  and  is  particularly  strong  in  the  rural  communities. 

It  has  always  cultivated  the  use  of  Ghanaian  languages,  parti- 
cularly Twi  and  Ga.  The  Church  consists  of  9 Presbyteries, 
each  made  up  of  a number  of  Districts. 

The  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  ( EPC ) operates 
mainly  in  the  Volta  Region  and  among  the  Ewes.  It  is  linked  with 
Bremen  (North  Germany,  Mission  Society),  Scotland  , the  UCC  in 
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the  United  States  and  with  the  Eglise  Evangelique  du  Togo.  It 
became  autonomous  at  the  same  time  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ghana  and  has  the  same  kind  of  constitution.  From  the  be- 
ginning these  two  churches  laid  dov;n  the  principle  of  comity; 
however,  in  practice,  rival  Presbyterian  congregat ions  in  the 
same  community  were  often  established. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  started  its  activities  in  Ghana 
later  than  the  Protestants.  The  number  of  Catholics  has  risen 
rapidly,  particularly  after  the  second  world  war.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  established  in  Ghana  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Province  in  1950*  with  9 Dioceses.  At  the  present  time,  all 
its  bishops  are  Ghanaians,  but  more  than  half  of  the  clergy 
are  still  expatriates:  The  White  Fathers  in  the  North,  The 
Society  for  Mission  in  Africa  (SMA)  and  The  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word  (SVD)  in  the  South. 

Along  with  these  five  major  churches  in  Ghana,  one  must 
note  Lhe  other,  smaller  churches  which  are  represented  in 
Ghana : 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (AME) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  ( AME  Zion) 

Ghana  Baptist  Convention 
Salvation  Army 

Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Mennonite  Church 

Feden  Church  (formerly  Eden  Revival  Church) 

These  churches , as  well  as  the  Anglican,  Methodist,  Presbyterian 
and  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Churches,  participate  and  work 
together  in  the  Christian  Council  of  Ghana.  The  National 
Catholic  Secretariat  lias  a special  Department  for  Ecumenical 
Relations,  and  is  in  regular  consultation  with  the  correspond- 
ing departments  of  the  Christian  Council. 

Other  Christian  movements  are  associated  together  in 
the  Ghana  Evangelical  Fellowship,  the  Pentecostal  Association 
of  Ghana  and  the  National  Council  of  Spiritual  Churches. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  (SDA)  and  the  Jehovah  1 s 
W itnesses , which  are  rather  exclusive  by  nature,  have  a con- 
siderable following  in  Ghana,  though  again  exact  numbers  are 
difficult  to  estimate.  They  are  particularly  active  in  the 
distribution  of  printed  material. 

Relevant  statistics  of  church  membership  are  difficult 
to  come  by.  It  depends  on  the  criteria:  registered  adult 
communicant  members  are  only  a fraction  of  those  who  would 
claim  nominal  membership  in  a national  census;  the  masses  of 
children  who  are  not  yet  full  members  are  not  included  in  most 
membership  lists.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Ghana  is  Christian.  By  now,  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
the  largest  single  body,  followed  by  the  Methodists,  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Anglicans. 
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Spiritual  Churches 

The  most  conspicuous  features  in  spontaneous  church 
development  in  Ghana  has  been  the  great  increase  of  spiritual 
or  "independent"  churches  during  the  last  twenty  years.  These 
churches  usually  develop  around  a charismatic  personality,  and 
stress  the  importance  of  manifesting  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
especially  that  of  healing.  They  also  emphasize  the  importance 
of  developing  meaningful  worship  through  the  use  of  aspects  of 
the  Ghanaian  culture  - drumming,  dancing,  music  and  languages  - 
and  often  re  iect  the  foreign  liturgies  of  Western  Christianity. 
At  present,  the  number  of  spiritual  churches  is  estimated  to 
be  four  hundred.  There  is  a considerable  overlapping  of  member- 
ship between  the  established  or  "orthodox"  churches  and  the 
spiritual  churches;  quite  a number  of  people  attend  Sunday 
services  and  funerals  in  the  official  churches  as  part  of  their 
social  activities  and  turn  to  the  independent  churches  for 
prayer  and  spiritual  help  in  times  of  need.  This  applies  to 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  any  educational  and  social 
standard.  Their  leaders  can  be  university  graduates  or  illit- 
erates. Participation  of  spiritual  churches  in  ecumenical 
consultations  has  usually  depended  upon  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  their  leaders  and  their  administrative  efficiency. 

II  Present  Areas  of  Cooperation 

The  Training  of  Ministers.  After  world  war  II,  Trinity 
College,  Kumasi  was  established  as  a joint  theological  college 
for  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  In  1965,  it 
moved  into  new  buildings  near  the  University  of  Legon  and  was 
joined  by  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  also  open  to  students  from 
other  African  countries,  and  occasionally  even  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Trinity  students  have  the  opportunitiy  to 
take  the  examination  leading  to  the  Licentiate  of  Theology 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Ghana,  Legon.  The  two  major  seminaries  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  St.  Victor's  at  Tamale,  and  St.  Peter's 
at  Cape  Coast.  Trinity  College  and  St.  Victor's  exchange 
lecturers  between  them  once  a year. 

Chaplaincy.  The  Ghana  Chaplains'  Association  brings 
together  ministers,  priests  and  laymen  from  the  various  churches 
who  are  engaged  in  chaplaincy  services  in  the  universities, 
secondary  schools  and  training  colleges,  in  the  army  and  the 
police  force,  in  prisons  and  hospitals.  Most  of  them  are 
staff  members  of  their  respective  institutions  and  as  such 
paid  and  employed  by  th  government. 

Communication  and  Mass  Media.  The  Radio  and  Television 
Services  of  the  Ghana  Broadcasting  Corporation  make  provision 
for  religious  programmes,  which  are  shared  by  the  different 
churches.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  reach  people  far  beyond 
denominational  circles. 

The  monthly  "Christian  Messenger",  a Presbyterian  publi- 
cation, and  the  weekly  "Catholic  Standard"  are  widely  read  by 
church  members  and  extracts  from  them  are  often  quoted  on  the 
radio  "from  the  weeklies". 
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The  Ghana  Bulletin  of  Theology,  edited  by  the  Department 
of  Religions,  University  of  Ghana,  publishes  articles  by  theo- 
logians of  various  churches.  It  is  read  both  in  Ghana  and  out- 
side. Recently,  an  ecumenical  quarterly  "Quest"  came  into 
existence  in  the  Northern  and  Upper  Regions.  It  is  concerned 
with  experiments  in  common  worship  and  cooperation  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches. 

The  Bible  Society.  One  of  the  broadest  fields  of  co- 
operation between  the  different  strands  of  Christianity  is  the 
great  task  of  Bible  translation  and  distribution.  It  is  ef- 
fectively coordinated  by  the  Bible  Society  of  Ghana.  Generous 
financial  support  from  overseas  makes  it  possible  to  revise 
existing  translations  and  to  publish  Bible  portions  in  the 
different  languages.  Bibles  in  English  and  in  many  Ghanaian 
languages  are  sold  at  heavily  subsidized  prices  to  make  the 
Word  of  God  available  to  all  who  want  to  read  it. 

Education . Up  to  1952,  most  schools  in  Ghana  were  begun 
and  administered  by  the  various  churches.  Then  the  government 
decided  that  any  new  schools  should  be  opened  by  Local  Autho- 
rities. The  churches  continued  to  manage  their  existing  schools 
Even  now  each  church  has  its  own  educational  unit  controlling 
up  to  1000  primary  and  middle  schools  each,  fully  financed  by 
the  government  on  equal  terms  with  the  Local  Authority  schools. 
Provision  for  religious  education  and  morning  assembly  is  made 
in  all  schools,  whether  managed  by  a church  or  a Local  Authority 

Health  Services.  Health  care  has  for  a long  time  been 
a major  concern  of  Christian  Churches  and  missions  in  Ghana. 
While  most  government  hospitals  and  health  centres  are  located 
in  the  bigger  towns  and  communities,  church  hospitals  are  often 
situated  in  the  more  remote  rural  centres. 

The  Church  Hospital  Association  of  Ghana  (CHAG)  was  set 
up  some  years  ago  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  church-related 
hospitals.  It  has  a secretariat  in  Accra,  which  acts  as  a 
liaison  between  the  government  and  church  hospitals,  and  which 
clears  imported  medical  equipment  and  drugs,  recruits  medical 
personnel  for  affiliated  hospitals  and  expediates  visa  and 
travel  arrangements  for  overseas  staff  of  member  hospitals. 

CHAG  caters  for  31  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  has  also  estab- 
lished an  ecumenical  nurses'  training  school,  where  Catholic 
and  Protestant  staff  and  students  are  working  and  learning  to- 
gether. 


A special  service  is  provided  by  the  Christian  Council 
through  its  Christian  Marriage  and  Family  Life  Department. 

This  department  maintains  and  supports  a network  of  family 
planning  clinics  and  trains  voluntary  family  counsellors  for 
pastoral  care  and  advice. 

Aid  and  Agriculture.  The  two  agencies  that  channel 
inter-church  aid  from  overseas,  the  Christian  Service  Committee 
and  the  Catholic  Relief  Service,  act  in  continuous  consultation 
to  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of  aid  to  the  needy.  The 
Christian  Service  Committee,  a department  of  the  Christian 


Council,  also  supports  a number  of  agricultural  projects  to 
encourage  growing  self-reliance  among  the  people. 

National  Issues.  The  Christian  CounciJ  and  the  Cathoiic 
Secretariat  act  fruitfully  together  in  matters  of  national  and 
public  importance.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  President 
of  the  Bishops'  Conference  form  a regular  delegation  of  Chris- 
tians to  plead  with  the  government  for  the  release  of  political 
detainees  or  to  ask  for  mercy  on  behalf  of  those  sentenced  to 
death  for  alleged  subversive  activities.  They  also  voice  out 
their  criticism  against  widespread  bribery  and  corruption, 
against  gambling  and  lottery  and  try  to  give  some  guidance  to 
the  public  in  matters  of  marriage  customs,  funeral  expenditure 
and  inheritance. 

Inter-Church  Conversat ions.  Leaders  of  Independent 
Churches  in  Accra  invite  ministers  of  other  churches  to  a dia- 
logue which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals. 

Cooperation  at  the  Local  Level.  Many  of  the  bigger  towns 
in  Ghana  have  their  own  Local  Council  of  Churches,  which  include 
the  various  Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  any  Pente- 
costal and  Spiritual  Churches.  The  clergy  usually  have  a 
Ministers'  Fraternal  that  meets  to  prepare  for  special  occasions. 
Every  year,  they  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
and  the  Christian  Home  Week,  for  which  the  programmes  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  Christian  Council.  Sometimes  there  may  be  an 
exchange  of  pulpits  or  a common  Palm  Sunday  procession,  which 
was  formerly  done  separately  by  each  of  the  churches.  They 
may  also  organise  United  Services  for  national  events. 

Ill  Church  Union  Negotiations 

After  two  years  of  exploratory  talks  and  conversations 
within  the  Christian  Council,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ghana 
Church  Union  Committee  was  held  at  Legon  Hall,  University  of 
Ghana,  on  the  18th  October  1957>  with  four  churches  represented: 
the  Accra  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa 
(Anglican),  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  negotiating  committee, 
through  an  open  invitation  to  any  church  desirous  of  joining 
in  its  work,  has  been  joined  by  the  Africa  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ghana  (1966),  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  (1966),  and 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Ghana  (1972).  At  the  present 
time,  three  other  churches  are  sending  observers  to  the  com- 
mittee: the  Ghana  Baptist  Church,  the  Eden  Revival  Church, 
and  the  AME  Zion  Church. 

After  sixteen  years  of  work,  on  December  6,  1973>  at  a 

special  evening  service  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  Accra,  the  Union  Committee  handed  to  the  heads 
of  the  seven  churches  copies  of  the  Proposals  for  Church  Union 
in  Ghana.  The  proposals  were  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
growing  together  in  understanding  and  overcoming  denominational 
prejudice,  and  represented  more  than  the  work  of  the  negotia- 
ting committee.  At  appropriate  stages,  drafts  of  statements 
prepared  by  the  committee  were  sent  to  the  negotiating  churches 
for  study  and  comments,  and  the  reflections  of  the  churches 
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helped  in  the  necessary  redrafting  and  approval  of  the  text. 
Thus,  the  committee  had  sought  to  carry  the  negotiating  churches 
along  stage  by  stage.  It  was  understood  that  each  church  would 
educate  its  own  members  so  that  the  preparation  for  union  was 
more  than  committee  work  or  Synod  or  conference  action,  but  a 
wider  and  deeper  concern  and  understanding  for  the  entire 
Church . 


This  understanding  at  the  grass-roots  level  was  tested 
by  the  committee  in  1970  when  it  asked  each  congregation  of 
the  negotiating  churches  to  vote  on  a "Solemn  Declaration  of 
Intention  about  Church  Union",  to  declare  whether  it  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  union  if  and  when  all  the  necessary 
negotiations  had  been  completed.  The  overall  results  of  the 
"referendum"  were  highly  encouraging  - by  the  beginning  of 
1972,  most  of  the  member  churches  reported  that  between  60$  and 
80$  of  their  congr egat ion s had  signed  the  Solemn  Declaration; 
the  on e exception  was  the  case  of  the  Diocese  of  Accra , where 
less  than  half  of  the  parishes  assented  to  sign.  As  a result, 
the  committee  drew  up  a Stage- to-Stage  Programme  for  Union  which 
stressed  that : 

- the  Committee  should  aim  at  completing  its  task  by  a 
certain  date 

- the  churches  should  launch  a vigorous  campaign  for 
church  union  education,  first  in  their  own  ranks  and 
then  jointly  with  the  sister  churches  in  a given  area 

- about  two  years  (1973-75)  following  the  publication 
of  the  Proposals  for  Church  Union  in  Ghana  should  be 
allowed  before  the  churches  take  the  final  decision  to 
enter  into  union. 

For  effective  education,  the  publications  prepared  by 
the  committee  in  English  were  translated  into  the  vernaculars 
of  the  churches  so  that  a large  section  of  the  churches  could 
read  for  themselves  and  discuss  the  issues. 

There  is  need  for  prolonged  study  and  discussion.  The 
decision  whether  or  not  to  enter  into  union  is  not  just  academic; 
it  is  a live  one  and  involves  a number  of  factors. 

In  August  of  197^ > the  Synod  of  the  Accra  Diocese  made 
the  decision  that  they  could  not,  in  all  conscience,  continue 
with  the  negotiation  and  withdrew  from  the  Union  Committee. 

Two  main  factors  were  involved  in  this  decision:  first,  though 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1968  and  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council  in  1973  both  gave  strong  encouragement  to  the  Anglicans 
in  Ghana  to  go  ahead  with  the  scheme  . of  union,  it  must  be  noted 
that  at  the  local  level  there  has  been  a strong  feeling  against 
union  (as  evidenced  in  the  1970  referendum)  and  the  parish 
ministers  in  most  cases  were  not  actively  engaged  in  education 
for  union.  Second,  with  its  links  to  the  Church  of  the  Province 
of  West  Africa,  whose  Bishop  is  located  in  Sierra  Leone,  there 
has  been  the  question  among  some  church  members  as  to  their 
first  loyalty  - whether  it  is  to  the  Church  of  the  Province  which 
has  boundaries  beyond  the  national  frontiers,  or  to  a nationally 
united  church  which  may  come  into  being.  The  decision  to  with- 
draw from  the  union  negotiations  by  the  Anglican  Church  was 
received  with  regret  within  the  Union  Committee. 
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All  the  other  churches,  however,  have  expressed  their 
commitment  to  "going  ahead  at  the  command  of  our  Lord”  in  the 
study  process  and  towards  union;  these  six  churches  have  been 
asked  to  seek  to  take  their  decisions  on  the  Church  Union  Pro- 
posals by  1976.  If  the  Proposals  are  accepted,  it  is  felt  that 
a vital  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Ghana  will 
have  been  made. 

The  Future 


Strong  challenges  are  being  put  before  the  churches  in 
Ghana  today  - challenges  coming  from  both  within  the  Christian 
communities  and  from  the  outside  forces  which  are  working  for 
a truly  independent  and  self-reliant  nation.  There  is  the  in- 
creased awareness  among  the  people  for  ind igen i zat ion  of  their 
African  culture  in  their  life  styles  and  in  their  worship. 
There  exists  a large  gap  in  providing  effective  education  and 
training  to  the  masses,  and  for  developing  able  leadership. 
There  are  the  increasing  ethnic  rivalries  and  the  continuing 
struggles  for  position  and  power.  There  is  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination between  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  powerful 
and  powerless. 

The  churches  must  respond  to  these  challenges  together, 
working  for  fuller  unity  through  the  continued  building  of 
bridges  between  all  people  in  Ghana,  Protestants,  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Pent ecostal s , and  Independents.  Personal 
contacts  at  the  local,  traditional,  social  and  professional 
levels,  which  open  up  the  way  for  fellowship  and  understanding 
and  for  common  witness  in  a rapidly  changing  society,  are  re- 
quired . 


The  future  for  the  churches,  and  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  Ghana,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  full  of  opportunities 
and  hope.  Let  us  conclude  with  three  examples  which  help  to 
point  the  way  towards  the  future: 

1.  In  January  1973,  the  Christian  Council  organized  a 
conference  in  Kumasi  on  "The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  Ghana 
Today”.  It  was  a very  challenging  and  enriching  experience  as 
it  brought  together  bishops,  prophets,  priests,  ministers,  and 
laymen  from  almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  churches  in  Ghana, 
including  the  Spiritual  Churches.  Among  the  follow-up  activities 
suggested  was  the  calling  of  an  Inter-Church  Conference  to  con- 
sider the  reflection  of  Ghanaian  culture  in  church  worship. 

2.  The  work  of  the  Christian  Council,  the  Joint  Theo- 
logical College,  the  Ecumenical  Lay  Training  Centre  in  the 
North  all  help  people  in  their  thinking  about  the  Church  and 
its  common  witness  within  Ghanaian  society.  It  is  the  hope 
that  such  cooperative  effort  is  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  However,  it  seems  that  the  way  forward 
to  church  unbn  could  also  be  served  if  the  churches  which  are 
ready  to  enter  into  organic  union  would  do  so,  while  leaving 
the  door  open  for  others  as  and  when  they  are  willing  and  ready 
to  join  them.  The  experience  of  those  who  are  actually  united 
may  encourage  others,  so  that  eventually  all  may  be  one. 
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3.  In  July  197 a consultation  on  "Church  Union  in 
Africa"  was  held  at  the  University  of  Legon , Accra,  in  con- 
junction with  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  several  days,  representa- 
tives of  united  churches  and  church  union  committees  from  many 
countries  of  Africa  - Ghana  was  represented  by  several  members 
of  its  Union  Committee  - met  to  consider  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  unity  of  the  Church  could  be  more  fully  manifested 
on  the  continent. 

In  the  report  of  the  consultation,  a very  important 
understanding  emerged:  "How  is  the  one  Church  to  be  manifested? 
In  the  first  place,  unity  must  be  sought  in  each  country.  But 
it  must  also  be  expressed  across  national  borders.  Unity  must 
not  be  realised  at  one  level  only;  it  needs  to  be  sought  at  all 
levels,  and  there  will  be  interaction  among  the  various  levels  - 
local,  regional,  universal." 

The  unity  of  the  Church  in  Ghana  is  not  an  isolated 
event;  it  must  be  seen  in  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  within  the  universal  fellowship  cf  all  Christians,  Contacts 
with  other  African  churches,  both  in  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches  and  among  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  should 
be  developed  and  strengthened. 

Conclusion 


It  was  in  hope  and  in  faith  that  the  Union  Committee 
offered  the  Proposals  for  Church  Union  to  its  member  churches. 
In  those  Proposals,  the  basis  for  union  states  "We  believe 
that  the  unity  to  which  God  is  leading  us  will  make  the  Church 
in  Ghana  a more  effective  instrument  for  His  work,  more  eager 
and  powerful  to  proclaim  by  word  and  deed  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
filled  with  greater  charity  and  peace,  and  enriched  in  worship 
and  fellowship".  To  such  a Church  we  are  called;  for  such  a 
Church,  united  in  mission  and  service,  we  must  work. 
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THE  ECUMENICAL  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 


Background  and  Historical  Notes 

South  Korea  is  a country  of  13  million  people  in  which 
Christians  number  only  4^million,  with  the  largest  religion 
being  Buddhism,  with  approximately  6 million  followers.  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  a minority  religion  within  a predominantly  non- 
Christian  country  where  the  mainstream  of  all  religious  thought 
remains  dominated  to  some  degree  by  Confucianism.  Focusing  on 
the  Christian  community,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  largest 
churches  are  Protestant  (2^  million),  primarily  Presbyterian 
or  Methodist;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a membership  of 
900,000;  then  the  evangelical  sects  numbering  730,000. 

The  earliest  Christian  missionary  efforts  in  Korea  date 
back  to  the  end  of  the  l6th  century  when  Japan  invaded  Korea. 

One  of  the  invading  generals  was  a Catholic  convert  and  some  of 
the  prisoners  taken  back  to  the  South  West  Japanese  island  of 
Kyushu  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

These  Christians'  subsequent  evangelizing  work  in  Korea  is  not 
clearly  known. 

The  stories  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Korea  are 
filled  with  experiences  of  heroism  and  faith  of  martyrdom.  The 
first  known  Korean  Catholic  convert  was  Peter  Lee;  he  was  bap- 
tized in  Peking  in  1774.  The  first  expatriate  Catholic  missiod- 
ary,  the  Chinese  priest  James  Chu , entered  the  country  in  1.801, 
but  was  soon  put  to  death.  The  first  Western  Catholic  mission- 
ary who  entered  this  hermit  kingdom  was  Father  Pierre  Maubant. 

He  came  via  Manchuria  in  l835>  and  in  1839  was  martyred  along  with 
two  other  European  priests.  In  the  last  great  persecution  of 
1866,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  two  thousand  Catholic  be- 
lievers gave  their  lives  for  their  belief  in  a forbidden  reli- 
gion. The  Church  was  put  out  of  existence  during  this  perse- 
cution; but  the  Catholic  faith  survived,  and  today  the  Church 
is  thriving  and  growing. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  ordained  Protestant  mission- 
aries set  foot  in  Korea  together  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  5»  1885  (l) 

They  were  the  product  of  the  interdenominational  climate  of  the 
North  American  Inter-Seminary  Alliance.  Personal  acquaintances 
of  the  early  missionaries  and  the  chaotic  political  realities 
in  Korea  enforced  the  cooperation  of  missionaries;  however,  the 
local  congregations  were  eventually  organized  along  the  American 
denominational  lines.  Thus  there  was  created  a solid  basis 
for  the  denominational  structures  that  exist  in  Korea  today. 

(1)  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Appenzeller,  Methodist;  Rev.  Horace 
G.  Underwood,  Presbyterian  (Although  there  had  been  other  West- 
ern Protestant  missionaries  before  this  date,  it  is  commonly 
held  in  Korea  that  1885  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant 
Mission  in  Korea.) 
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Two  further  observations  should  be  made  in  this  connec- 
tion. First,  the  US  Presbyterian  churches,  having  just  gone 
through  the  experience  of  the  civil  war,  were  divided  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  These  two  Presbyterian  churches,  how- 
ever, were  still  able  to  maintain  cooperative  missionary  work 
to  the  extent  that  they  worked  within  a single  Presbyterian 
structure  in  Korea.  Second,  even  before  the  union  of  the 
Methodist  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  North 
and  South  Korean  Methodist  Church  ooncluded  a union  in  December 
193U.  These  two  intra-denominat ional  or  intra- confessional 
achievements  are  important  in  the  Korean  churches'  understanding 
of  unity,  and  this  understanding  remains  operative  today. 

The  discussion  and  the  divisions  which  took  place  within 
Korean  Presbyterianism  deserve  further  examination.  Following 
the  suspension  of  the  four  "home-base"  divisions  in  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  Canada,  Presbyterians  in  Korea  were  united 
into  one  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  in  1907.  This  unity  lasted 
until  1930  when  political,  theological  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes arose  out  of  the  confusions  of  the  Korean  War.  Four 
major  divisions  can  be  noted:  (l)  the  Koryo-pa  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  relations  to  the  Orthodox-Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Westminster  Seminary;  (2)  the  division  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Korea  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK);  (3)  the  so-called  Tonghap-pa  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  maintained  relations  primarily  to  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Australia;  and  (4)  the  so- 
called  Hypdong-pa  Presbyterian  Church,  which  separated  in  1959 
in  following  Carl  McIntyre  and  the  ant i- ecumenical  stance. 

These  four  Presbyterian  Churches  represent  approximately  60% 
of  the  2.\  million  Protestants  in  Korea. 

The  major  reasons  for  these  divisions  can  be  summarized 

as  : 

1.  The  co-existence  of  the  Presbyterian-related  theo- 
logical seminaries  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 

2.  The  serious  debate  on  "spiritual  purity"  over  the 
issue  of  Shinto-Shrine  worship  during  the  Japanese 
persecution 

3.  Biblical  scholarship  - more  particularly  the  question 
of  higher  criticism 

4.  The  involvement  of  external  influences,  such  as  the 
particular  policies  adopted  by  the  North  American  mission 
group  vis-a-vis  competing  groups  within  the  Korean  Church 

5.  Issues  of  the  ecumenical  movement  - the  question  of 
liberalism  and  communism  as  raised  by  conservative  groups 
over  against  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
National  Council  of  Church es/USA . 

During  all  of  these  years  of  development  within  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  subsequent  divi- 
sions of  Presbyterianism,  there  also  continued  a proliferation 
of  other  denominations  in  Korea  as  many  more  Western  missionary 
groups  began  their  respective  evangelistic  work.  These  many 
denominations  and  sects  now  represent  a sizeable  minority  within 
the  Christian  community. 
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We  should  also  note  that  a major  debate  focused  on  whether 
or  not  the  National  Council  of  Churches/USA  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  were  pro-communist.  The  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Korea's  anti-communist  stance  was  unquestioned;  some,  however, 
insisted  on  withdrawal  from  the  NCC-K  because  of  its  close  con- 
tact with  the  NCC/USA  and  the  WCC . 

Present  "State  of  Unity" 

The  present  situation  regarding  unity  in  Korea  may  be 
summarized  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  There  is  a deep  and  far-reaching  implication  between 
the  Korean  understanding  of  the  unity,  or  the  disunity, 
of  the  Church  and  the  reality  of  a divided  nation  and 

a divided  people. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  varieties  of  causal  factors  which 
disrupt  unity,  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
maintain  unity. 

3.  People  understand  unity  differently;  these  differences 
may  be  categorized: 

; . a,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  union  or  reunification  of 
divided  groups  within  one  denominational  tradition; 

b.  as  interdenominational  cooperation: 

i.  individual  participation  in  evangelistic 
activities  like  Billy  Graham's  Evangelism  Campaign, 
activities  of  the  YMCA,  etc; 

ii.  denominational  joint  action,  NCC  and  all  other 
related  functional  programmes,  work  of  the  Bible 
Society; 

c.  the  theological  examination  of  basic  confessional 
differences  in  order  to  discover  a way  to  overcome 
the  differences  to  move  forward  to  a greater  church 
union ; 

d.  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Holy  Baptism 
in  other  churches  as  the  basis  for  unity. 

The  most  general  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  Korea  may  be  described  as  lying  somewhere  within  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  third  category.  There  are  several  denominational 
churches  that  have  been  seriously  engaged  in  formulating  basic 
guidelines  of  the  Church's  understanding  of  "mission"  and  its 
implications  for  the  social  responsibility  as  a response  to  the 
call  of  union. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  churches  in  Korea  have  gone 
through  the  traumatic  experience  of  discerning  the  sins  and 
guilts  by  association  with  the  WCC,  and  this  is  epitomized  by 
the  parallel  existence  of  the  NCC-Korea  and  the  Dae-han  Christian 
Council  (a  loosely  organized  body  opposed  to  the  NCC-Korea  and 
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representing  the  conservative,  fundamentalist  majority  in  Korean 
Protestantism).  It  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
member  churches  of  the  NCC-Korea  are  all  experiencing  the  tre- 
mendous dynamics  of  ideological  and  theological  pluralism. 

Ecumenical  Developments 

A . Cooperation  and  Common  Witness 

It  is  often  mentioned  by  many  Christians  in  Korea  that 
the  annual  Easter  Sunrise  Union  Worship  Service  held  in  Seoul 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NCC-Korea  is  a significant  example 
of  a common  witness  of  the  churches.  While  all  the  churches 
celebrate  Christmas  in  a family  atmosphere  of  the  local  con- 
gregations, the  Easter  service  is  often  conducted  as  a union 
service  both  locally  and  regionally.  It  is  a natural  expres- 
sion of  Christians  celebrating  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a demonstration  of 
minority  Christians  testifying  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind  and  that  with  the  power  of  Christ  we 
shall  overcome  the  power  of  sin  and  death.  However,  this 
magnificent  demonstration  of  our  understanding  of  the  death  of 
Christ  does  not  seem  to  create  any  theological  pressure  for 
a reflection  on  the  way  in  which  we  Christians  and  churches 
might  die  with  Christ  so  that  our  people  may  live  a fuller  life. 
This  continuous  manifestation  does  not  impel  the  churches  to 
examine  seriously  the  implications  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  death 
and  resurrection. 

Another,  often  cited,  example  of  cooperation  - bringing 
together  both  ecumenical  and  non- ecumenical  Protestants  - is 
the  participation  in  Billy  Graham’s  evangelistic  campaign. 

Korean  Christians  are  well-trained  to  the  extent  that  every 
believer  feels  that  Billy  Graham's  meeting  is  something  which 
everyone  should  attend,  and  the  attendance  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  campaign  brought  together  over  one  million  people.  It 
impresses  the  non-believer  that  there  is  such  a strong  internal 
motivation  and  disciplined  orderliness  of  Christians.  One 
million  people  gather  and  disperse  with  military-like  precision. 
It  is  a demonstration  perhaps  more  powerful  than  the  message 
given  by  the  foreigner  with  amplified  translation.  However, 
the  question  is  never  seriously  asked  "What  for  all  this?"  or 
"Is  the  campaign  an  end  in  itself?" 

It  must  be  noted  that,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a growing  tendency  of  conflict  between  the  State  and  a signi- 
ficantly large  section  of  the  churches  in  Korea,  particularly 
on  the  issue  of  the  freedom  and  limits  of  the  Church's  mission. 
The  theological  understanding  of  human  rights  is  a pressing 
concern  of  the  churches  in  Korea  today,  and  the  missionary 
dimension  of  the  Korean  churches'  struggle  for  social  justice 
has  been  ecumenically  explored  by  dole  collaboration  between 
the  churches  related  to  the  NCC-K  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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B . Joint  Action 

To  mention  some  of  the  variety  of  types  of  joint  ecumen- 
ical action,  one  would  note: 


a . 

b. 
c . 
d . 

e . 

f . 

g. 

h. 
i . 

j. 

k. 

l . 
m . 
n . 
o . 


NCC-K  is  basically  for  joint  action  for  mission 

Christian  Broadcasting  System 

Audio-visual  communication 

Christian  Literature  Society 

Council  of  Christian  Education 

Home  and  Family  Life  Programme 

Christian  Press 

Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  Programmes 

Association  of  Theological  Schools 

Christian  colleges  and  universities 

Christian  medical  services 

Christian  Academy 

Student  Christian  Federation 

YMC A and  YWCA 

Bible  Society 


Most  of  these  are  intra-Protestant  joint  activities 
among  the  churches  and  individual  members  of  the  churches  that 
are  part  of  the  NCC-Korea.  Significant  exceptions  may  be  the 
cases  of  the  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  Programmes,  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  and  the  Bible  Society,  where  one 
finds  the  active  participation  of  churches  which  are  formally 
not  cooperating  with  the  NCC  structure.  Particularly  the  Urban 
and  Industrial  Mission  Programmes  and  Bible  Society  enjoy  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  also 
a SODEPAX  Committee  (a  joint  committee  of  the  NCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church)  but  this  committee  has  never  been  able  to  make 
any  significant  impact  on  the  churches'  understanding  of  its 
role  in  national  development,  which  had  been  the  expectation 
of  many  when  SODEPAX  was  begun. 


C . Missionary  Work 

Since  the  early  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Korean 
churches,  missionaries  have  been  sent  from  Korea  to  China, 
Manchuria  and  Japan.  In  recent  years,  many  missionaries  have 
gone  to  all  regions  of  the  world.  In  most  cases,  mission  per- 
sonnel were  recruited  and  sent  through  bilateral  church-to- 
church  channels.  Joint  cooperative  discussions  on  the  matters 
of  sending  pastors  to  Korean  immigrant  communities  in  North 
America,  Latin  America  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  responding  to 
the  request  from  related  confessional  churches,  has  not  yet 
been  seriously  attempted.  One  outstanding  example  of  a joint 
agreement  for  sending  personnel  overseas  is  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  EKD  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  and  the  NCC 
after  a consultation  between  the  representatives  of  the  German 
churches  and  the  Korean  churches  in  1965.  The  NCC,  through  a 
committee,  recruited  a pastor  to  work  among  Korean  migrant 
workers  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  at  the  request  of  the 
German  Church. 
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While  the  Korean  churches  are  pressing  for  a mutually 
responsible  relationship  with  the  formerly  missionary-sending 
sister  churches  in  the  West,  the  Korean  churches'  understanding 
of  their  responsibility  for  overseas  Koreans  is  as  an  exclusive 
extension  of  the  Korean  churches'  ministry.  The  mutual  respon- 
sibility with  the  host  churches  of  the  country  where  the  overseas 
Koreans  live  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The  fault  lies  not 
only  with  the  Korean  churches,  but  also  largely  with  the  host 
churches,  particularly  in  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  US  denominations'  national  structures  and  local  judica- 
tories. Serious  study  and  consultation  are  called  for  in  this 
regard. 


D.  Service  and  Sharing 

Service  is  often  conceived  as  a Christian  variety  of 
philanthropy.  Hospitality  and  care  for  the  afflicted  and  suffer- 
ing are  a very  natural  response  of  Korean  passion.  However, 
the  diaconal  concern  of  the  churches  has  never  had  an  insti- 
tutionalized structure  except  in  the  case  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  was  only  during  and  after  the  Korean  War  (1950-53) 
that  various  kinds  of  social  service  programmes  developed 
institutionalized  forms.  The  developmental  emphasis  through 
the  service  projects  began  to  filter  through  only  recently,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  diaconal  ministry  of  the  Church 
and  the  Church's  responsibility  for  social  justice  is  only 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Young  Urban  Missioners'  Ministry  in  the  urban 
slums  and  its  struggle  against  the  socio-economic  structures 
through  the  con sc i en t i zat ion  of  the  deprived  urban  masses. 

These  young  missioners  are  engaged  in  this  type  of  ministry 
largely  out  of  their  own  private  commitment  and  initiative  with- 
out the  wholehearted  backing  of  the  official  churches.  The 
testimonies  of  their  struggle  have  to  some  extent  forced  the 
churches  to  re-examine  their  responsibility  for  social  justice. 

The  Inter-Church  Aid  "Project  System",  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  of  the  WCC  has  been  an  instrument  for  churches  to  share 
their  resources  throughout  the  world.  The  recent  shift  of 
emphasis  from  centralized  administration  to  a pluralistic 
regional  approach  - in  order  to  achieve  a transfer  of  the 
power  of  decision  to  a locus  much  closer  to  the  local  situation  - 
has  made  it  possible  to  help  the  churches  in  the  regions  to 
take  their  responsibilities  in  laying  down  national  priorities 
together  with  other  churches  more  seriously.  This  has  been  an 
important  step  towards  developing  a mature  relationship  among 
the  churches  in  Korea,  as  well  as  the  relationship  with  other 
churches  around  the  world.  The  old  pattern  of  dependency  still 
prevails,  but  the  growing  anxiety  about  denomination/dependence 
relationship  between  the  rich  and  poor  churches  around  the  world 
is  at  least  a hopeful  sign  that  the  Korean  churches  soon  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  process  of  sharing  even  their 
meagre  resources  with  other  churches  around  the  world  as  equal 
partners . 
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E.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 

Taking  into  account  the  Basis  functions  and  purposes 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  described  in  its  Consti- 
tution, the  following  concerns  should  be  considered: 

1.  Despite  the  current  disunity  among  the  churches  in 
Korea,  not  a single  church  will  find  heresy  in  the  WCC  Basis. 
However , the  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  an  ad equat e 
basis  for  the  churches  to  come  into  a permanent  fellowship 
which  must  have  a variety  of  consequences. 

2.  The  traditional  ecumenical  discussion  and  comparative 
study  of  eccl esiol ogy , which  characterized  the  WCC  in  its  early 
years,  may  have  been  irrelevant  for  Korea  simply  because  the 
related  schema  did  not  generate  a great  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  theologians  and  church  leaders.  However,  present 
discussion  on  "indigenization"  arouses  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  even  controversies.  The  preoccupation  with  its  local 
history  and  soc io- cul tural  context  is  a necessary  process  for 
the  Korean  Church;  but  this  position  is  impregnated  with  the 
possible  danger  that  the  universality  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  the  common  tradition  may  be  disregarded.  Here,  one  must 

be  reminded  of  a remark  made  at  some  point  in  Korean  history 
that  "while  the  Korean  church  has  a Western  ecclesiastical 
structure,  internally  it  is  a gathering  of  a whole  variety  of 
Confucians".  Full  eucharistic  fellowship  is  something  which 
the  Korean  Church  has  yet  to  discover  and  experience.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  many  Sunday  services  but  very  little  worship; 
there  are  many  prayers  offered  but  very  little  repentance. 

Without  the  confession  of  sins  and  a change  of  mind,  unity  will 
remain  empty  talk  which  will  bring  no  renewal  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

F . Regional  Relations hips 

Not  all  the  NCC  member  churches  are  at  the  same  time 
member  churches  of  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Three  of  six  member  churches  of  the  NCC 
are  member  churches  of  the  CCA  as  well  as  of  the  WCC.  But  these 
churches  have  been  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  programmes 
of  the  CCA  and  the  WCC  by  way  of  the  NCC.  It  is  encouraging 
to  observe  that  the  Korean  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
embraces  all  the  Protestant  theological  schools  which  have 
university  level  accreditation  by  the  government.  This  includes 
a wide  range  of  seminaries,  from  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Seminary  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  Theological  Seminary.  These 
schools  are  all  related  to  the  North  East  Asia  Association 
of  Theological  Schools  and  by  this  to  the  Theological  Education 
Fund  of  the  WCC.  All  of  these  are  seriously  engaged  in  the 
search  for  the  contextual izat ion  of  theological  education. 

Major  Obstacles  to  Unity 

If  the  churches  are  to  go  forward  together  in  the  search 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Korea,  there  are  several  major 
obstacles  which  must  be  faced,  explored  and  overcome.  The 
obstacles  include: 
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1.  Lack  of  theological  formation  of  the  large  majority 
of  lay  Christians  on  the  local,  congregational  level 

2.  Joint  action  without  a sound  theological  basis 

3.  Lack  of  commitment  to  self-reliance 

4.  Elitist  approach  to  the  organized  programmes  of 
joint  action,  which  still  heavily  depend  on  foreign 
resources 

5*  Manifestation  of  enthusiasm  around  the  event  of  crisis 
but  no  long-term  planning 

6.  Lack  of  process  of  leadership  formation 

7.  Conservative  elitism  suspicious  of  any  change  - a 
"status  quo"  mentality  prohibitive  to  renewal 

8.  Clericalism  - relatively  little  participation  of 
the  laity  - especially  the  youth  and  the  women  - 
in  the  major  policy  decision-making  of  the  Church. 


Many  important  ecumenical  understandings  and  relationships 
have  developed  among  the  Christian  churches  and  communities 
within  the  last  two  decades.  These  represent  an  important 
beginning  in  the  search  for  visible  unity,  both  for  the  life 
of  the  churches  and  for  the  life  of  a divided  nation,  in  the 
years  of  uncertainty  that  lie  ahead. 
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THE  STATE  OF  UNITY  IN  RUMANIA 


To  understand  the  present  ecumenical  situation  and 
climate  in  Rumania,  one  must  begin  by  describing  briefly  the 
history  and  the  origin  of  the  different  Christian  communities 
as  they  were  introduced  into  this  eastern  European  country. 
Rumania  did  not  become  an  independent  state  until  1859  and 
since  then  has,  as  other  Balkan  countries,  been  affected  by 
the  tides  of  European  power-politics  and  war.  There  were 
Christians  in  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  (whose  frontiers 
approximate  those  of  Rumania  today)  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  A bishop  resided  in  Tomi , and  the  Church  had  links 
with  St.  John  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople. 

During  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Rumanian 
people  were  dominated  by  the  alien  rule  of  the  Turks;  it  is 
important  to  remember,  though,  that  the  Rumanian  lands  were 
never  subject  to  direct  Turkish  rule  but  were  left  as  vassal 
states  under  Christian  princes  approved  by  Constantinople. 

There  can  be  no  proper  understanding  of  Rumanian  life  and  cul- 
ture today  without  recognition  of  the  part  played  by  Orthodox 
faith  and  practice  in  keeping  alive  the  heart  of  the  nation  over 
this  long  period  of  alien  rule.  The  churches  were  left  free 
to  organize  their  own  religious  life  without  Moslem  interference; 
even  the  building  of  mosques  or  attempts  at  conversion  were  for- 
bidden . 


During  the  period  of  Austrian  rule,  in  the  17th  and  16th 
centuries,  the  Rumanian  population  was  to  become  the  object  of 
political,  social  and  religious  discrimination  by  the  Hungarian 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Orthodoxy  thus  became  increasingly 
the  badge  of  Rumanian  national  identity.  „ Between  1859  and  1914, 
after  its  independence,  Rumania  was  almost  entirely  Orthodox; 
other  churches  came  into  the  national  picture  only  after  World 
War  I with  the  acquisition  of  Transylvania.  This  acquisition 
added  the  Uniates  (Easter-Rite  Catholics),  who  were  mainly 
Transylvanian;  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  usually  German;  and 
Calvinists,  mainly  Hungarian. 

Since  1947 » Rumania  has  lived  under  the  rule  of  a 
Communist  regime,  and  exists  as  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Rumania. 


Brief  Description  of  the  Churches  Today 

Orthodox  Church.  Figures  published  in  1973  suggest  that 
85$  of  the  population  of  Rumania  still  regard  themselves  as 
Orthodox  Christians;  this  would  be  approximately  17  million  of 
the  20  million  people  in  Rumania.  The  thurch  itself  is  organized 
according  to  the  synodical  pattern  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  and  is 
divided  into  five  metropolitanates;  there  are  twelve  dioceses 
in  all.  There  are  two  theological  institutes  of  university 
status,  in  Bucharest  and  Sibiu , and  seven  cantors'  schools  and 
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seminaries.  Priests  are  paid  on  the  same  salary  scale  as  the 
secular  teachers,  and  the  state  makes  a substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  stipends  of  parish  clergy  (as  it  does  to  the 
ministers  of  all  recognized  churches).  In  1972>  in  an  official 
release  by  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  there  were  114  monastic 
f oundat ions . 

The  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  applied  for  membership 
in. the  World  Council  of  Churfches  in  1961  and  is  also  involved  in 
the  Conference  of  European  Churches  and  the  Christian  Peace 
Conference.  It  has  played  a significant  role  as  a bridge  between 
the  churches  of  East  and  West  in  international  and  regional 
ecumenical  work. 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  estimated  that  Rumania 
lias  just  over  one  and  a half  million  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of 
these  live  in  the  region  of  Transylvania  and  are  of  Hungarian 
and  German  ancestry.  The  Church  is  divided  into  five  diocesan 
administrations.  Since  1948,  the  Vatican  has  not  published  any 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  priests  or  to  any  other  aspect 
of  Catholic  life  in  Rumania.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also 
refused  to  submit  any  statistics  to  the  government  and  so  it 
is  tolerated,  but  not  officially  recognized. 

Protestant  Churches.  The  largest  Protestant  Church 
in  Rumania  is  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  which  has  approxi- 
mately 700,000  members.  It  membership  consists  entirely  of 
Rumanian  citizens,  though  the  worship'is  in  fact  conducted  in 
Hungarian;  its  organization  is  national  in  character.  In  the 
German  and  Hungarian  speaking  areas  of  Transylvania,  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  about  200,000  members.  Ministers  of  both 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  are  trained  at  the  United 
Protestant  Theological  Institute  in  Cluj  and  Sibiu.  PenteT 
c o s t a 1 s have  about  7 5 > 000  adherents  and  there  are  a small  number 
of  evangelical  groups  as  well  as  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  been  active  in  Rumania  since 
I85O,  and  has  shown  rapid  growth  in  the  last  40  years.  Today 
there  a e more  than  120,000  Baptists,  with  1300  churches.  These 
years  of  growth  have  included,  however,  some  periods  of  per- 
secution, strict  control  and  the  closing  of  the  Baptist  Seminary 
in  Bucharest  from  1968  to  1971.  In  recent  years,  the  Rumanian 
Baptist  Union  has  regularly  been  represented  at  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  European  Baptist  Federation. 

There  is  still  a great  suspicion  of  Baptists  among  the  other 
churches  in  Rumania,  especially  because  of  their  proselytism 
and  particular  understanding  of  the  state  authority. 

All  churches  emphasize  in  the  same  way  the  role  of 
the  Church  in  the  life  of  its  nation;  all  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  national  values  and  social  realities  of  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  are  living.  There  exists  a rigid  correlation 
between  confessional  identity  and  national  feeling  of  all  the 
churches  in  Rumania  as  evidenced  in  the  deep  integration  of  the 
Church  into  the  respective  communities.  This  fact  has  a great 
influence  upon  their  ecumenical  links  and  cooperation.  One 
cannot  avoid  the  national  background  of  these  churches  and, 
therefore,  ecumenism  must  seriously  take  into  consideration  this 
fact  as  a force  behind  the  search  for  visible  unity. 


The  Present  Ecumenical  Situation 


Rumania  today  represents  more  and  more  a social  and 
political  integrity,  within  which  all  its  citizens,  no  matter 
their  religious  beliefs,  co-exist  and  work  together,  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation.  Many  people  are  convinced  that, 
due  to  the  insitutional  separation  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  a new  ecumenical  climate  has  appeared,  in  which  it  has 
not  only  been  possible  to  have  brotherly  relationships  among 
churches,  but  also  a real  ecumenical  cooperation.  Certainly  in 
the  political  conditions  created  by  this  separation  - on  the 
basis  of  which  the  churches  were  divided  into  small  or  large, 
dominant  or  minority  groups  - the  criterion  has  been  done  awg.y 
with,  as  well  as  past  confessional  disputes  which  were  rooted 
in  previous  conflicts  among  ethnical  nationalities.  Opposition 
and  polemics  are  being  replaced  by  theological  dialogue  and 
mutual  practical  support  among  members  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities. Nobody  can  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is,  at  this 
particular  historical  moment,  a real  and  important  need  for 
all  churches  to  contribute  to  the  social  and  political  unity  of 
the  country. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  socio-political  system 
and  the  suffering  of  the  people  which  existed  before  the  two 
world  wars,  and  the  consequent  foreign  occupation  during  those 
years,  the  favourable  attitude  of  the  churches  of  Rumania  for 
social  change  can  be  easily  understood. 

There  is  not  yet  a national  ecumenical  council  in 
Rumania;  therefore,  there  is  no  common  body  to  voice  and  to 
evaluate  the  ecumenical  developments  in  our  country.  Between 
19^8  and  1961  (wh  en  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  became  a member 
of  the  WCC),  the  ecumenical  orientation  and  cooperation  of  the 
Rumanian  churches  were  concentrated  mainly  on  the  issues  and 
actions  undertaken  by  the  different  world  confessional  families 
to  which  the  churches  belonged.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  their  links  with  these  organizations  were 
stronger  and  more  fruitful  than  their  contacts  with  the  WCC. 

Their  ecumenical  cooperation  also  centred  in  specific  contri- 
butions towards  social  and  political  issues  which  could  not  yet 
become  a full  part  of  the  international  ecumenical  agenda.  The 
problem  of  Christian  unity  for  our  churches  is  never  seen  apart 
from  the  problems  raised  by  our  presence  and  action  in  the 
present  social  and  political  situation.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  express  our  local  ecumenism  through  a common  commitment 
to  human  and  social  issues  within  the  contemporary  society. 

Local  Ecumenism 

From  the  theological  point  of  view,  local  ecumenism 
in  Rumania  is  based  on  three  ecclesiological  elements,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  theologically  formulated:  (l)  the 
nature  of  the  local  church  as  a community  which  communicates 
Jesus  Christ  through  word  and  sacraments,  and  which  has  its 
sacramental  reality  and  canonical  jurisdicat ion  in  a specific 
place;  (2)  the  recognition  of  a larger  diversity  in  expressing 
and  living  the  Christian  faith;  and  (3)  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
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to  adapt  to  various  contemporary  social  and  political  situations. 
Certainly,  the  main  theological  basis  of  our  common  ecumenism 
arises  in  the  concept  of  the  local  church  which  may  become  a 
kind  of  rationale  for  conserving  the  confessional  traditions  in 
their  totality.  Ecumenism  provided  a new  argument  in  favour 
of  full  recognition  of  the  confessional  identity  of  each 
church , 

Ecumenism  in  our  situation  was  understood  not  only  as 
a renewal  of  the  sense  of  the  tradition  and  confessional  fidel- 
ity, but  also  as  contributing  to  a mutual  exchange  among  our 
churches.  Ecumenism  was  thus  a sharing  of  values,  a process  of 
giving  and  receiving  in  the  field  of  theological  thinking  and 
spirituality.  For  instance,  from  the  Orthodox  side,  Reformation 
churches  receive  the  following  elements:  a)  christology  under- 
stood within  the  theology  of  creation  and  reality  of  the  cosmic 
dimension  of  salvation;  b)  experience  of  salvation  through 
liturgy  within  the  Church;  c)  the  doxological  character  of 
worship;  and  d)  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  and  the  con- 
ciliarity  in  the  Church,  From  the  Protestant  side,  Orthodox 
mainly  receive  the  following  elements:  a)  the  role  of  the  Bible 
as  the  Christian  instruction;  b)  the  quality  of  life  as  an 
essential  part  of  Christian  identity;  c)  the  diversity  of  ser- 
vice in  the  unity  of  faith;  and  d)  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the 
Church,  The  Baptists  participate  in  ecumenical  sharing  with 
their  concerns  for  renewal  in  church  life  and  a deep  sense  of 
a biblical  fellowship. 

There  are  three  levels  on  which  local  ecumenism  is 
practised  in  Rumania  today: 

(1)  The  level  of  church  leaders  and  its  representa- 
tives who  are  mainly  understood  to  maintain  brotherly  contacts 
and  to  promote  Christian  reconciliation  in  spite  of  the  con- 
fessional divisions, 

(2)  The  level  of  theological  schools  and  professors, 
among  whom  exists  the  real  ecumenical  exchange  and  cooperation. 
Four  times  a year  the  Theological  Interconfessional  Conference 
is  held  to  discuss  topics  on  the  ecumenical  agenda  and  common 
issues  in  the  field  of  moral  and  pastoral  theology.  This  con- 
ference represents  the  most  concrete  and  useful  form  of  ecu- 
menical cooperation  in  Rumania. 

(3)  At  the  personal  and  parish  level,  our  priests 
and  faithful  meet  together,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  wor- 
ship services,  bible  studies,  and  pastoral  visits. 

Conclusions 

Firstly,  the  state  of  unity  in  Rumania  can  be  describ- 
ed as  an  implicit  mutual  recognition  of  the  churches  within  their 
own  tradition,  doctrine  and  organization.  This  does  not  mean  to 
lead  necessarily  to  doctrinal  agreement  or  sacramental  com- 
munion, While,  for  the  Protestant  churches,  ecumenism  must  be 
limited  to  the  recognition  of  their  confessional  structures  as 
such,  the  Orthodox  are  looking  for  a common  faith  and  spirit- 
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utality.  For  the  present  time,  ecumenical  openness  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  acceptance  of  the  full  historical  reality  and  confes- 
sional identity  of  all  churches. 

Secondly,  how  to  move  from  this  static  mutual  recog- 
nition towards  a deeper  organic  link?  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  because,  on  the  one  hand,  Protestant  churches 
are  looking  for  a recognition  of  their  confessional  fidelity, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orthodox  have  discovered  that  the 
confessional  differences  are  related  not  only  to  ecclesiology 
as  such,  but  also  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  A comparative 
ecclesiology  has  still  great  value  in  our  ecumenical  methodology 
but  some  Orthodox  theologians  conceive  ecclesiology  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

Thirdly,  the  main  result  of  the  local  ecumenism  in 
Rumania  consists  of  a new  understanding  of  the  catholicity  of 
each  local  church:  to  recognize  the  full  historical  reality 
and  confessional  identity  of  other  churches,  which  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  ecumenical  tactic,  but  a perspective  in  which  we 
have  to  understand  our  own  catholicity.  We  cannot  have  a real 
sense  of  oikoumene  without  the  Christian  life  and  fellowship 
of  churches  which  exist  behind  the  canonical  and  confessional 
limits  of  our  own  church.  Thus,  within  our  local  ecumenism  we 
must  have  a real  experience  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 

Fourthly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  remaining  in  an 
isolated  situation,  due  to  its  conservative  pre-Vatican  eccle- 
siology, has  begun  to  take  part  as  observer  in  interconfessional 
conferences  organized  by  the  theological  schools.  To  broaden 
the  present  situation,  these  Christians  must  become  more  in- 
volved as  active  partners  at  all  levels  of  local  ecumenism. 

Finally,  the  ecumenical  experience  in  Rumania  today 
has  contributed  not  only  to  the  elimination  of  almost  all  types 
of  proselytism  among  the  different  Christian  confessions,  but 
also  to  a deep  unity  between  the  various  nationalities  exist- 
ing in  the  country. 
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TIIE  SITUATION  REGARDING  THE  UNITY  OF  CHRIST  * S CHURCH  IN 

SWITZERLAND 


X.  Coiifusiiif;  Diversity:  Deceptive  Unity 

Switzerland  has  an  almost  unbroken  tradition  of  na- 
tional churches,  to  which  almost  all  inhabitants  of  the  country 
belong.  They  do  this  by  tacit  or  explicit  ascription  to  a 
church  at  a national  Census  or  when  they  are  entered  on  the 
residents'  register;  they  also  pay  church  taxes.  It  is  true 
that  an  increasing  number  do  not  want  to  belong  to  any  church, 
and  expressly  declare  themselves  as  without  denomination;  never- 
theless, one  can  hardly  speak  in  general  of  a real  exodus. 
According  to  the  statistics,  90$  of  the  six  million  or  so  in- 
habitants belong  to  a church  of  some  kind.  For  most  of  these 
membership  is  purely  nominal  and  dictated  by  tradition.  Those 
who  actively  join  in  the  life  and  work  of  a church  are  in  the 
minority. 


For  long  periods  of  Swiss  history,  various  parts  of 
the  country  lived  in  isolation  from  one  another,  so  that  it  was 
possible  for  regions  which  were  predominantly  attached  to  one 
denomination  or  the  other,  to  exist  side  by  side.  More  recent- 
ly there  has  been  a growing  tendency  for  populations  to  become 
far  more  mixed.  Past  centuries  have  witnessed  conflicts  be- 
tween different  regions  and  even  religious  war,  but  this  is 
quite  inconce ivabl e in  the  present  situation  where  the  popula- 
tion within  regions  is  confessionally  heterogenous.  For  the 
churches,  this  means  that  extreme  sectarianism  can  no  longer 
find  expression,  except  perhaps  in  isolation  inside  a parti- 
cular confessional  area.  There  is  an  increase  in  denomination- 
ally mixed  marriages  and  these  no  longer  inflame  controversy. 
Swiss  society  is  explicitly  pluralistic  - politically  and  cul- 
turally - and  any  steps  to  overcome  this  pluralism  become  sus- 
pect. Thus  movements  which  seek  to  give  fuller  expression  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  are  immediately  suspected  of  seeking 
power;  people  also  consider  them  a threat  to  their  own  personal 
identity  within  the  rich  diversity  of  the  country.  For  this 
reason,  tendencies  towards  unity  are  resisted. 

This  situation  is  common  to  all  the  churches,  both 
the  national  churches  ( Landeskirchen ) , which  are  relatively 
closely  linked  with  the  State  in  the  various  cantons,  and  the 
Free  Churches.  The  latter  are  much  more  affected  by  social  and 
political  conditions  than  they  are  sometimes  willing  to  admit. 

Before  going  on  to  inquire  what  unity  might  mean  for 
the  churches  of  this  country,  one  should  first  have  a general 
survey  of  the  present  major  groupings  among  Christians  in 
Switzerland. 
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1 . The  Established  Protestant  Churches  ( Landeskirchen ) 

The  majority  of  all  Protestants  are  of  the  Evangelical- 
Reformed  denomination.  The  Evangelical-Reformed  Christians  do 
not  form  one  single  Swiss  Church  but  belong  to  one  of  the  19 
Reformed  Churches  which  are  organized  autonomously  in  precisely 
defined  geographical  regions.  In  most  cases,  a region  constitutes 
a historical  unity  which  up  to  l40  years  ago  had  formed  an  in- 
dependent State  or  Canton.  Church  questions  have  remained 
cantonal  questions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  each  Evangelical- 
Reformed  Church  has  developed  its  own  special  style  of  life  and 
forms  of  work  according  to  its  tradition. 


The  local  traditions 
Churches  are  also  expressed  in 
zations.  Some  churches  have  a 
each  congregation  can  arrange 
most  complete  autonomy  of  each 
churches,  whereas  in  others 
binding  rules 
are  interpretations 
which  are  socially 
the  whole  country. 


of  the  various  cantonal  Reformed 
forms  of  worship  and  organi 
liturgy;  in  others, 
as  it  pleases.  Al- 
is  the  rule  in  some 
can  lay  down 
progressives;  there 
pietistic  and  others 
runs  right  across 


their 

prescribed 
its  worship 
congregat ion 
the  General  Synod 
There  are  conservatives  and 
of  the  Gospel  which  are 
committed.  This  diversity 


For  the  last  50  years  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation  has  drawn  together  all  Reformed  Churches  into  a loose 
federation^  which  the  Methodist  Church  has  also  joined.  This 
Federation  represents  Swiss  Protestantism  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  in  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  and  in  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  It  has  undertaken  aid 
projects  for  minority  congregations  and  established  organizations 
for  worldwide  interchurch  aid.  Though  it  creates  a sense  of 
common  purpose,  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  one  another 
does  not  go  very  deep.  Decisions  can  be  called  in  question 
and  sometimes  churches  even  discuss  whether  they  might  leave 
the  Federation.  They  are  ready  to  act  in  association  under 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  e.g.  the  need  to  engage 
in  joint  relief  work,  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  problems  raised 
by  the  mass  media,  to  collaborate  more  closely  in  world  mission, 
to  produce  a new  common  hymnbook.  But  existing  institutions 
and  current  tradition  make  people  regard  themselves  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  only  in  the  local  and  regional  context.  At 
the  national  level,  they  have  scarcely  learned  to  think  as  a 
church,  thus  creating  a theological  gap  which  seriously  hampers 
cooperation . 


A word  must  be  added  about  relations  between  Church 
and  State.  The  Church,  being  more  or  less  closely  linked  with 
the  State,  has  considerable  opportunities  for  exerting  influence, 
and  occupies  a position  of  partnership.  In  most  cases,  the 
national  church  is  accorded  a precisely  defined  status  in  the 
cantonal  constitution.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a very  close 
association  with  the  State;  pastors  are  civil  servants  and 
State  funds  are  paid  to  the  Church.  It  may  also  mean  a loose 
partnership  in  which  the  State  merely  ensures  that  orderly  re- 
lations prevail  between  the  various  churches  and  that  public 
order  is  not  disturbed  by  religious  disputes.  In  their  recog- 
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nized  position  within  the  public  order  cf  the  State,  most  churches 
have  been  accorded  the  right  to  levy  taxes  from  their  members 
which  then  go  to  their  congregations;  some  receive  subsidies 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  pastors.  As  a result,  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  churches  vary  considerably.  Joint  pro- 
gramme work  by  the  churches  is,  therefore,  made  difficult  by 
such  differences,  and  doubly  so  when  we  take  into  account  the 
markedly  diverse  views  that  the  churches  have  of  themselves  as 
regards  structure,  life  and  worship.  Consequently,  the  question 
of  unity,  collaboration  and  sharing  of  costs  constitutes  a 
very  definite  problem. 

2 . The  Free  Churches 

Protestantism  includes  also  a wide  spectrum  of  Free 
Churches  and  Church  Associations.  To  the  former  belong  the 
Evangelical-Methodist  Church,  Salvation  Army,  Baptist  congre- 
gations, Pentecostal  Churches  and  the  Mennonites.  Among  the 
latter  there  are  many  groups  who  would  not  call  themselves 
churches  although  they  are  organized  along  congregational  lines 
and  have  their  own  preachers.  The  fact  that  most  of  these 
churches  are  numerically  small  can  lead  to  a struggle  for  a 
separate  identity  that  makes  them  seek  to  justify  their  own 
existence  by  emphasizing  their  distinctiveness.  A certain 
element  of  opposition  to  the  established  churches  is,  there- 
fore, inevitable.  For  them  the  invisible  unity  cf  all  true 
believers  is  sufficient;  the  ecumenical  movement  is  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion. 

3 . Spontaneous  Groups  and  Associations  Outside  the 

Traditional  Churches 

We  should  fail  to  recognize  the  reality  of  Christian 
life  at  the  present  time  in  Switzerland  if  we  overlooked  the 
spontaneous  groups  and  other  forms  of  association  among  Protest- 
ant Christians  which  go  their  own  ways  outside  the  traditional 
church  institutions.  These  are  the  people  who  are  seeking  new 
forms  of  life  for  the  Church  in  modern  society.  There  are 
theological  movements  and  schools  grouped  around  particular 
theologians  or  theological  and  ethical  causes.  There  are  those 
people  who  are  concerned  with  various  forms  of  development  aid, 
who  join  in  action  groups  or  support  welfare  projects  (Christian 
Peace  Movement,  Bread  for  Brothers,  Berne  Declaration).  There 
are  groups  which  support  the  overseas  missionary  societies, 
groups  which  have  sprung  from  the  work  of  the  evangelical  study 
centres,  young  people  inspired  by  Taize , and  not  least,  the 
readers  of  Church  publications,  magazines  and  papers.  All  these 
groups  contribute  considerably  to  congr ega t ional  life. 

4 . The  Old  Catholic  Church 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  came  into  existence  in  the 
19th  century  primarily  as  a result  of  the  controversy  about 
the  First  Vatican  Council  and  about  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. The  Old  Catholic  Church  has  always  viewed  its  special 
task  as  witnessing  to  the  ancient  catholic  tradition.  Like  the 
major  churches,  it  is  a national  church  (Landeskirche ) and  by 
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its  nature  serves  as  a bridge  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant traditions  and  between  eastern  and  western  Christianity. 
Its  small  and  scattered  congregations  are  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  being  mediators  while  still  seeking  to  preserve 
their  own  identity.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  strain 
of  maintaining  dialogue  with  partners  whose  concerns  they 
largely  share. 

5 • The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
become  numerically  the  largest  church  in  Switzerland,  primarily 
due  to  the  considerable  influx  of  foreign  workers.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  consists  of  six  dioceses,  plus  an  abbey  with 
quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  vary  greatly  in  size.  The 
biggest  diocese  has  more  than  a million  faithful,  the  smallest 
has  merely  a few  parishes.  The  dioceses  each  have  a life  of 
their  own  and  here,  too,  there  is  regionalism,  special  institu- 
tions for  particular  areas  and  even  particular  customs.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  differs  in  structure  from  the  Protestant 
Churches  with  dioceses  extending  beyond  cantonal  boundaries. 

In  some  cases,  it  has  the  full  right  of  a national  church 
(Landeskirche) , in  others  it  is  a minority  church  which  has  not 
yet  received  corporate  legal  recognition  or  has  only  done  so 
in  the  last  few  years.  These  differences  create  considerable 
difficulties,  both  legal  and  organizational,  when  it  comes  to 
organizing  cooperation  with  other  churches. 

A Bishops'  Conference  bears  responsibility  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland.  In  the  last  few  years, 
this  Conference  has  gained  greatly  in  importance  and  has  become 
a significant  partner  in  ecumenical  discussion. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  majority  of 
Catholics,  including  many  of  the  Bishops,  church  leaders  and 
theologians,  have  developed  a very  open  ecumenical  outlook. 

They  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  common  Christian  tradition, 
and  are  responsive  to  every  sign  of  genuine  Christianity. 
Acquaintance  with  the  wide  spectrum  of  the  Free  Churches  and 
communities  has  revealed  to  them  a surprising  world  of  personal 
forms  of  piety  and  traditions. 

For  more  than  three  years,  a common  effort  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  made  to  reformulate  the  tasks 
of  the  Church  for  present-day  Swiss  society.  Under  the  name 
of  "Synod  72",  elected  representatives  of  the  congregat ions 
have  been  discussing  programmes  and  aims  for  the  Church's  mode 
of  expression  and  life.  People  are  entering  into  the  project 
with  astonishing  energy  at  all  levels.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
representatives  of  other  churches  have  been  fully  drawn  into 
the  discussions,  which  is  a first  step  towards  ecumenical 
conciliar it y. 

6 . Old  and  New  Polarizations 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  "confusing  diversity" 
within  the  religious  situation  of  Switzerland,  one  must  note 
that  some  of  the  greatest  areas  for  collaboration  among 
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Christians  arise  at  the  point  where  tensions  and  controversial 
differences  cut  across  the  denominational  frontiers.  Since 
relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  became  easier  and 
denominational  prejudices  relaxed,  there  have  developed  certain 
movements  or  groups  which  highlight  past  antagonisms  or  which 
seek  to  introduce  new  polarizations  into  the  life  of  the  churches 
They  question  the  nature  and  method  of  Christian  development 
aid,  participation  in  the  programme  to  combat  racism  and 
dialogue  with  non-Christian  religions,  and  partnership  with 
Christians  in  the  Third  World. 

Collaboration  within  the  ecumenical  movement  between 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
also  become  a point  of  tension  where  Christians  are  brought 
together  across  denominational  lines.  On  one  side,  suspicion 
is  cast  on  all  churches  which  engage  in  an  alleged  "ecumenism 
controlled  from  Rome";  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a corres- 
ponding fear  that  the  influence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is 
a growing  threat  to  the  tradition,  truth  and  identity  which  have 
been  known  within  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  historical  churches 
of  the  Reformation. 

Any  future  collaboration  will  have  to  take  account  of 
these  new  tensions  and  polarizations  if  ecumenical  cooperation 
and  dialogue  between  the  churches  is  to  advance  towards  the 
goal  of  fuller  unity.  It  will  involve  an  openness  which  over- 
comes denominational  prejudices.  It  will  also  have  to  demon- 
strate that  unity  does  not  do  violence  to  the  minority,  e.g.  the 
ycung  people,  the  intensive  interdenominational  work  which 
women  are  doing,  etc.  It  is  in  such  groups  as  these,  and  with- 
in the  tensions  of  arising  new  polarizations,  that  the  most 
effective  challenge  and  stimulus  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  Switzerland  is  found. 


II  Ecumenical  Collaboration 


Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  national  churches 
have  established  bilateral  commissions  for  mutual  discussions 
which  aim  at  mutual  understanding  on  fundamental  questions. 

These  commissions  have  already  worked  out  important  joint  agree- 
ments, e.g.  pronouncements  on  mixed  marriage  practice  and  on 
reciprocal  recognition  of  baptism.  They  have  also  published  a 
working  paper  on  questions  regarding  the  joint  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  by  ecumenically  committed  groups;  a discussion 
is  now  in  prospect  on  the  recognition  of  ministries. 


On  the  local,  regional  and  national  levels,  Christian 
Councils  ( Arbeit sgemeinschaften ) have  come  into  existence. 

They  include  official  representatives  of  the  Evangelical-Reformed 
Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
as  well  as  of  the  Baptist  c ongr ega t ion s and  the  Salvation  Army. 

By  witness  and  service  they  endeavour  to  help  one  another  with 
suggestions  and  support.  Common  acts  of  worship  are  organized, 
interdenominational  religious  instruction  in  schools  is  planned. 

In  the  French-speaking  part  of  the  country  in  partic- 
ular, collaboration  between  theological  faculties  has  had  very 
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considerable  success,  with  exchange  of  professors  and  the  hold- 
ing of  joint  seminars.  Another  promising  sign  is  that  in  several 
places,  adult  education  in  the  churches  is  being  organized  on 
a joint  basis.  Such  collaboration  brings  people  together  more 
in  the  everyday  world  of  congregat ional  life  and  they  learn  to 
be  Christians  together  where  they  live. 

All  these  are  important  ecumenical  initiatives  which 
may  lead  to  joint  enterprises.  The  main  problem  of  such  col- 
laboration has  often  been  the  lack  of  communication  between 
official  representatives  and  their  own  churches  and  congregations. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  verbal  declarations  have  not  been  traslated 
into  practical  steps.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  people  still  regard  ecumenical  advances  with  indif- 
ference or  even  scepticism. 

Ill  "Visible  Unity*'  as  an  Aim? 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  quarters  people  do  not 
believe  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  take  visible  form  at 
all.  Visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  also  often  regarded  merely 
as  uniformity,  and  people  are  afraid  of  a monolithic  Church 
directed,  e.g.  from  Rome. 

Small  churches  have  experienced  the  awkward  situation 
of  being  asked  to  rally  behind  decisions  taken  by  the  numerically 
stronger  churches  without  themselves  being  admitted  to  the  dec 
decision-making  process.  Therefore,  they  shrink  from  any  at- 
tempt to  build  a united  church  organization.  The  threat  of  a 
monolithic  Church  is  felt  very  strongly.  Usually  it  is  linked 
with  an  albeit  outdated  image  of  the  Roman  Church. 

If  unity  is  not  allowed  to  reshape  established  church 
structures,  any  form  of  uncommitted  fellowship  will  be  regarded 
as  quite  sufficient.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  people  of  God  pre- 
supposes fundamental  insights  and  practical  decisions  to  be 
acted  upon. 


1 . Taking  the  Goal  Seriously 

Probably  only  a few  of*  the  spontaneous  groups  and 
churches  involved  in  joint  action  are  capable  of  visible  unity. 
Their  experience  of  fellowship  in  common  work  for  development 
aid  or  in  preparing  joint  declarations  on  current  political 
issues  could  be  taken  as  a beginning  in  the  direction  of  unity. 

Ideally,  the  existing  Christian  Councils  (Arbeits- 
gemeinschaf t en ) should  be  the  places  at  which  differences  emerge, 
are  grappled  with  and  lead  to  unity  of  experience.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  easy  for  the  large  churches  to  share  power,  let 
alone  to  give  it  upj  They  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  common 
decisions  and  feel  that  they  are  truly  working  together  with 
others.  It  would  seem  imperative  to  secure  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  possible  partners  (churches,  groups,  organizations 
and  councils)  for  any  planning  of  joint  action^for  issuing 
statements  and  such  like.  Differing  mentalities  must  be  reckoned 
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with.  The  existing  regional  and  local  Christian  Councils  should 
become  the  nuclei  for  this  unity  in  diversity.  Apparently,  they 
seem  to  have  difficulties  in  establishing  their  own  identity. 

The  churches  and  all  their  members  need  to  learn  something  of 
the  conciliar  existence  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  permanence, 
common  consultation  and  mutual  respect  on  all  levels.  They 
should  start  exchanging  information  and  views,  and  learn  to 
live  with  conflicts.  They  would  have  to  be  ready  to  admit  errors 
and  failures.  The  "Synod  72"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
ah  example  of  this  sort  of  mutual  questioning  and  deliberation. 

To  take  a further  step  towards  an  ecumenical  synod,  more  open 
discussions  would  have  to  take  place  between  ecumenists  and 
evangelicals;  between  Protestants  who  are  still  suspicious  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Synod; 
and  between  protestant  leaders  and  catholic  Bishops. 

2 . Steps  Towards  Unity 

The  most  urgent  task  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  - to  remove  denominational  prejudices,  stereotyped  ideas, 
and  hostile  attitudes.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  these 
sectarian  attitudes  can  still  effectively  influence  political 
and  social  disputes  of  which  the  Jura  problem,  like  Northern 
Ireland,  is  an  example.  How  are  the  churches  to  show  that  such 
prejudices  no  longer  apply,  unless  they  accept  the  challenge 
of'  the  Gospel  to  common  social  action  and  witness  and  thus  deny 
the  old  denominational  frontiers  and  prejudices? 

Tn  some  cases,  the  legal  constitution  of  the  churches 
is  also  in  need  of  further  development.  The  churches  ought  to 
be  free  everywhere  to  decide  for  themselves  the  forms  of 
communal  church  life,  without  having  first  to  apply  - perhaps 
oven  to  the  State  - for  new  statutory  definitions.  When  a 
political  group  was  actually  able  to  prevent  one  of  the  churches 
from  granting  foreigners  full  rights  to  share  in  the  ordering 
of  church  affairs,  it  meant  that  one  expression  of  the  Church's 
wholeness  was  vetoed  from  outside. 

The  training  and  further  education  of  church  leaders  - 
ministers,  members  of  parish  councils,  members  of  congregat ions  - 
should  be  given  a specifically  ecumenical  character.  Opportunity 
is  needed  to  experience  ecumenical  forms  of  life. 

Any  activities  that  people  can  engage  in  without 
creating  problems  of  conscience  should  be  undertaken  by  all  the 
churches  in  conjunction.  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  some  of 
the  spheres  of  work  where  common  action,  either  with  official 
blessing  or  through  spontaneous  groups,  has  already  been  success- 
ful: disaster  relief,  conferences  about  development  aid,  joint 
publications  including  material  for  study- groups , Christian 
presence  in  new  housing  estates,  declarations  on  fundamental 
ethical  questions. 

3 . A New  Christian  Self-Awareness 


What  is  ultimately  involved  is  nothing  les  s than  the 
creation  of  a new  Christian  self-awareness.  Anyone  who  thinks 
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of  himself  as  a Christian  can  no  longer  do  so  primarily  in  terms 
of  his  membership  of  this  or  that  denomination.  In  the  history 
of  Switzerland,  church  membership  has  always  had  a strong  ele- 
ment in  it  of  not  belonging  to  the  other  camp.  Therefore,  first 
and  foremost,  we  need  a common  Christian  self-awareness  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  that  external  social  factors  are  also  im- 
pelling the  churches  to  discover  what  they  hold  in  common. 

Indeed,  politicians  quite  often  take  the  churches 
at  their  word  and  expect  them  to  act  jointly  on  their  publicly 
proclaimed  ecumenical  principles.  If  the  churches  do  not 
satisfy  these  expectations,  then  this  is  often  regarded  from 
outside  as  a relapse  into  ancient  power  rivalries. 

4 . Priorities 

a)  The  removal  of  prejudices  through  increased  per- 
sonal contacts  between  church  ministers  (church  authorities, 
congregational  officials)  and  between  members  of  congregations. 
This  can  mainly  be  achieved  by  joint  local  undertakings. 

b)  Joint  action  and  collaboration  is  imperative  in 
a society  which  is  moving  away  from  Christianity  but  whose 
members  nominally  belong  to  the  churches.  This  may  be  achieved 
by  various  forms  of  preaching,  teaching  and  joint  worship.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  shortage  of  personnel,  tasks  might  also 
be  distributed  among  the  churches;  this  would  show  that  the 
churches  really  take  one  another  seriously. 

c)  Taking  practical  ecumenism  seriously  outside  estab- 
lished church  structures.  Here  mutual  trust  at  the  so-called 
"grass  roots"  should  not  be  noted  simply  in  passing,  but  as 

a reality  with  its  own  intrinsic  importance. 

d)  Misunderstandings  between  the  smaller 
the  larger  churches  should  be  examined  and  removed 
priate  ways. 

e)  Foreigners  and  their  congregat ions  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  community  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland. 

f)  Joint  theological  work  must  be  done,  because  the 
Christian  faith  requires  new  formulation  in  view  of  man’s 
disorientation  and  fear  in  contemporary  society.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  establish  what  the  Christian  faith  has  to  say  about  the 
limits  of  economic  growth,  and  the  meaning  of  life  in  our 
society.  This  is  not  just  the  task  of  any  one  church,  these 
questions  challenge  all  the  churches,  Here  is  a basis  for  a 
new  community  of  witness,  meditation  and  worship,  to  which  all 
churches  as  the  one  people  of  God  are  called. 


churches  and 
in  appro- 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  URUGUAY 


As  in  all  Latin  American  countires,  Protestant  work 
in  Uruguay  was  begun  in  opposition  to  Catholicism.  The  migrant 
churches  - Anglican,  Waldensian,  Lutheran  (German)  and  Reformed 
(Swiss)  - devoted  themselves  to  keeping  alive  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors  and  kept  themselves  at  an  almost  hostile  distance 
from  Catholicism.  With  the  coming  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
1868  - the  first  missionary  church  to  arrive  in  Uruguay  - the 
anti-Catholic  polemic  was  immediately  roused. 

As  in  other  Latin  American  countries,  various  factors 
were  at  work  to  bring  the  Protestant  churches  closer  together: 
they  were  a minority,  and  as  such  they  constituted  a common 
front  vis-a-vis  Catholicism. 

A link  of  friendship  and  cooperation  was  very  soon 
established  between  the  Italian  Waldensian  community,  the 
German  communities  and  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Waldensian 
Church  provided  pastoral  care  for  some  German- speaking  com- 
munities in  the  interior  of  the  country  during  the  difficult 
times  of  the  First  World  War . 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century,  discussions 
on  church  unity  were  limited  to  the  River  Plate  region,  in- 
cluding the  Argentine  Republic  where  the  Methodist  Church  had 
its  ecclesiastical  centre.  The  Waldensian  Church  has  up  to 
present  times  maintained  an  ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  River 
Plate  area;  this  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  relations  at  the 
regional  level.  In  Argentina,  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  very  soon  began  to  cooperate  with  other  churches  and  joined 
in  the  conversations  on  unity. 

An  early  example  of  cooperation  between  Waldensians 
and  Methodists  was  the  founding  of  a seminary  in  Colonia 
Valdense  (the  original  Waldensian  settlement)  which  was  later 
transferred  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  it  was  to  constitute  the 
core  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Cooperation  also  took 
many  different  forms:  a common  hymnbook,  a literature  com- 
mission which  provided  joint  translations  and  publications,  old 
people's  homes,  hospitals,  orphanages,  youth  associations,  youth 
camps,  regional  projects  to  provide  visiting  pastors,  the  setting 
up  of  executive  commissions  for  Christian  education  and  evan- 
gelization which  served  various  denominations. 

The  atmosphere  of  unity  was  basically  nourished  by 
the  fact  that  pastors  of  the  various  churches  together  attended 
courses  at  the  Theological  Faculty, and  it  took  concrete  form  in 
the  creation  of  a Commission  on  Unity  involving  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  the  Waldensians  and  the  Methodists.  This  Commission 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  search  for  organic  unity  between  the 
churches:  (l)  the  three  communities,  through  their  highest 
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legislative  bodies  (synods,  assemblies),  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  unite;  (2)  they  agreed  to  recognize  each  other's  minis- 
tries, members  and  sacramental  independence;  for  example,  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  who  practise  baptism  by  immersion,  agreed 
that  each  congregation  should  choose  the  baptismal  rite  which 
they  wanted  to  use  in  the  future  united  church;  (3)  they  affirmed 
that  the  creeds  formulated  at  decisive  moments  in  the  history 
of  one  Christian  community  were  not  to  be  considered  as  doctrinal 
obligations,  having  a mandatory  and  dogmatic  force,  but  as 
inspiring  symbols  which  should  play  a permanent  role  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Church;  thus  the  richness  of  the  respective 
traditions  could  be  incorporated  without  constituting  an  obli- 
gation for  any  of  them;  (4)  the  various  churches  shared  a theo- 
logical development  stimulated  by  common  reading;  annual  pastors' 
meetings  also  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
common  interest  in  the  search  for  unity. 

However,  many  years  have  passed  and  the  unity  which 
produced  so  many  positive  practical  results  and  which  has  so 
many  arguments  and  possibilities  in  its  favour  is  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  churches.  Why?  There  are  several  problems: 

l)  The  Waldensian  communities  are  of  rural  origin 
whereas  the  Methodist  churches  tend  to  be  based  rather  in  the 
city;  here  the  traditional  opposition  between  country  and  city 
comes  into  play,  creating  psycho- social  attitudes  based  either 
on  defensiveness  or  on  feelings  of  superiority  which  hinder  undei 
standing. 


2)  Differences  in  social  customs  constitute  "non- 
theological " factors  which  also  create  difficulties:  the  Metho- 
dist Church  brings  with  it  from  the  United  States  the  rejection 
of  the  use  of  alcohol,  smoking  and  gambling;  the  Waldensian 
communities  do  not  follow  this  tradition,  but  they  reject  danc- 
ing, which  does  not  create  much  of  a scandal  among  the  Methodists 

3)  The  growing  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  unity  be- 
tween the  pastors  itself  became  an  obstacle  because  they  took 
their  relationship  for  granted,  not  realizing  that  it  was  foundc 
upon  their  years  of  life  together  at  the  Theological  Faculty  and 
upon  continued  opportunities  for  personal  encounter,  whereas  the 
laity  did  not  have  the  same  possibilities  and  consequently  re- 
mained behind  in  the  conversations. 

4)  The  relationship  with  churches  outside  Uruguay  morr 
or  less  continued  the  unity  discussions  within  the  country  it- 
self. For  example,  the  Waldensian  Church  considers  itself  as 
belonging  to  the  Rio  Plata  and  at  the  same  time  as  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy;  the  Methodist 
Church,  however,  takes  the  opposite  view  and  declares  itself 
autonomous  both  from  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  also  from  Methodist  Churches  in  other  countries  in  the  area. 
These  structural  understandings  create  difficulties  for  estab- 
lishing conditions  suitable  for  union  negotiations.  Much  time 
in  both  churches  was  given  to  the  organization  of  their  own  in- 
ternal structures,  e.g.  to  statutes,  legal  matters,  etc.,  so 
that  little  energy  could  be  mustered  for  the  tasks  involved  in 
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preparing  the  constitution  of  a united  church.  The  recent  union 
of  the  Waldensian  and  Methodist  Churches  in  Italy  may,  however, 
have  its  consequences  with  regard  to  a greater  participation  of 
Uruguayan  Waldensians  in  the  process  of  organic  union  in 
Uruguay  itself. 

5/  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  some  leaders  were 
convinced  that  the  union  between  three  churches  in  a country 
such  as  Argentina,  where  there  are  approximately  forty  denomina- 
tions, would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  overall  ecclesiasti- 
cal situation;  they  felt  that  to  remove  the  scandal  of  this 
particular  division  would  not  really  change  the  public  image  of 
Protestantism  and  the  results  of  such  union  would  hardly  com- 
pensate for  all  the  hard  work  involved. 

It  was,  therefore,  some  time  later  that  a new,  more 
inclusive  Commission  on  Unity  was  set  up,  involving  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Evangel ical  Church  of  the  River  Plate,  the 
French  and  Hungarian  speaking  Reformed  Church  and  some  Lutheran 
groups.  With  this  Commission,  no  one  could  feel  that  the  re- 
sulting union  would  be  of  little  consequence.  This  new  Com- 
mission has  worked  through  annual  meetings  and  has  tried  to  pave 
the  way  for  organic  union  by  increasing  functional  levels  of 
collaboration  and  putting  in  motion  the  development  of  a common 
missionary  strategy  at  the  regional  level.  There  has  been  no 
dramatic  progress  so  far  in  these  negotiations  and  we  must  ask 
why. 


Meanwhile,  we  should  remember  that  parallel  to  this 
process  of  conversation  on  unity,  the  Confederation  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches  of  the  River  Plate  was  founded,  including 
Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Independent  bodies  were  later 
set  up  in  each  country,  e.g.  the  Federation  of  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Uruguay.  Jt  soon  became  clear  that  this  Federation 
found  a response  only  in  the  so-called  historical  churches: 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  River  Plate  (formerly  the  German 
Synod),  the  Waldensian  and  Lutheran  Churches,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Mennonite  and  Methodist  Churches,  The  other  denominations 
did  not  feel  attracted  by  a "conciliar"  system  and  even  less 
by  the  programme  of  the  Federation  which  offered  study,  reflec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  social  commitment  of  the  Church. 
Several  non- hi s torical  denominations  and  Pentecostal  groups 
have  also  found  growth  within  Uruguay,  and  their  "new  arrivals" 
preferred  the  challenge  of  proselytic  evangelism,  to  work  for 
the  numerical  growth  of  their  respective  groups.  Collaboration 
between  these  churches  has  primarily  taken  the  shape  of  a "Pastors 
Association",  formed  mainly  of  missionaries  and  church  leaders 
who  encourage  their  respective  communities  to  collaborate 
mainly  in  the  field  of  evangelization.  Some  collaboration, 
though  very  rudimentary,  has  also  emerged  in  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Organization,  and  the  organization  of 
evangelical  campaigns.  In  the  past  15  years,  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  which  remains  ecumenically  open, 
there  has  been  increasing  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of 
leaders.  The  "Hopital  Evangelico  y Mutualista  Evangelica"  also 
provide  a place  for  encounter  for  Protestants  of  various  tradi- 
tions • 
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We  mentioned  earlier  the  spirit  of  rivalry  with 
Catholicism.  Logically,  Uruguay  has  not  remained  untouched  by 
the  changes  in  the  ecumenical  relations  at  world  level;  thus 
in  the  sixties*  collaboration  between  Methodists,  Waldensians 
and  Catholics  developed  very  rapidly.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  this:  one  very  important  factor  was  certainly  the  example 
of  the  world  Christian  community,  but  there  are  also  the  local 
situations : 


1)  The  establishment  of  the  Judeo-Chri st ian  community 
which  attempted  to  eliminate  the  signs  of  anti-semitism  in 
Uruguay.  Joint  work  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  vis-a-vis 
the  problem  of  anti-semitism  provided  increased  understanding 
within  the  Christian  community. 

2)  The  Federation  of  Churches  set  up  a study  centre 
with  a wide  programme  for  group  study  and  reflection  on  vital 
problems  for  the  life  of  the  Church.  Nearly  all  of  these  groups 
included  Catholics  who  brought  along  their  own  perspectives  on 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

3)  Observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  was  taken  seriously  by  Catholics,  especially  by  some  reli- 
gious orders,  and  after  repeated  invitiations,  the  Protestants 
were  obliged  to  take  their  stand. 

4)  Paradoxically,  the  polemics  organized  by  liberal 
elements  on  television,  which  tried  to  divide  the  Christian 
front  and  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  in  particular,  revealed 
the  existence  of  a better  climate  of  unity  and  encounter  be- 
tween the  different  Christian  sectors  than  one  would  have  sus- 
pected. 


5)  The  acute  economic  problems  facing  the  country 
raised  new  questions  for  Christians  and  demanded  more  precise 
ideological  and  pragmatic  definitions;  study  and  action  concern- 
ing social  problems  revealed  an  impressive  depth  of  collaboration 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  (particularly  the  Methodists 
and  Waldensians). 

6)  The  local  ISAL  group,  which  included  some  Catholic 
elements,  called  together  priests  and  pastors  in  order  to  con- 
stitute an  organization  called  "Christian  Communities",  later 
the  Ecumenical  Group,  which  rapidly  adopted  radical  lines  of 
opinion  and  Christian  action  vis-a-vis  the  social  situation. 

7)  Because  of  the  repression  in  Uruguay  in  1972, 
many  Christians  found  themselves  in  prison  together  and  many 
reports  speak  of  ecumenical  eucharistic  celebrations  as  deep 
expressions  of  Christian  experience.  We  shall  see  in  more  normal 
circumstances  what  are  the  theological  consequences  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experience. 

In  the  Uruguayan  experience,  the  relation  between 
this  ecumenism  of  political  commitment  and  the  institutional 
ecumenism  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  has  not  proved  ex- 
clusive; rather  they  act  in  dialectical  tension  and  support 
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which  are  very  positive.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  possible 
some  time  ago  to  establish  the  publishing  house  and  bookshop 
"Tierra  Nueva" , which  has  a programme  of  publications  reflect- 
ing radical  Christian  thinking,  deeply  committed  to  the  search 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  country;  this  project 
has  had  the  tacit  support  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  while 
the  team  working  in  it  has  had  complete  freedom  to  function. 

We  believe  that  there  are  some  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  experience  concerning  the  importance  of  maintaining 
relations  in  dialogue  and  conversation,  even  in  situations  of 
serious  ideological  tensions  between  those  who  hold  positions 
of  institutional  responsibility  for  the  ecumenical  relation- 
ships of  the  churches  and  those  who  consider  that  their  ecumenism 
is  to  be  found  in  concrete  action.  Our  experience  shows  that 
they  need  one  another  in  order  to  stimulate  renewal  in  the 
churches  and  to  constitute  a line  of  continuity  and  protection 
for  the  efforts  and  commitment  of  others. 

The  social  priorities  required  by  the  national  situ- 
ation and  by  Christian  reflection  and  action  produce  a new 
ecumenical  climate  both  of  confidence  and  of  distrust.  The 
problem  of  organic  union  is  put  aside  for  happier  times;  since 
every  day  produces  a crisis,  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church 
seems  hardly  a matter  of  high  priority. 

What  about  the  future? 

1)  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  churches  which  are  con- 
cerned only  for  their  internal  life  and  for  increasing  their 
members  will  of  necessity  continue  with  ecumenism,  that  is  to 
say  to  consult  and  help  each  other  with  a view  to  a greater 
harvest  of  souls,  but  they  will  not  be  very  interested  in  the 
subject  of  church  unity. 

2)  Insitu t ional ized  ecumenism  will  provide  groups  of 
Protestant  churches  with  the  basic  security  to  venture  to  work 
together  in  their  formal  and  official  relations  with  Catholicism, 

3)  The  organic  unity  of  the  churches  will  look  forward 
to  the  formation  of  a national  ideological  climate  of  a more 
dialogical  nature. 

4)  The  mutual  recognition  of  members,  ministries  and 
sacraments  will  continue  as  well  as  the  growing  collaboration 
among  specialized  agencies  such  as  radio,  press,  etc, 

5)  There  will  be  no  doctrinal  debate  with  Catholicism 
because  it  is  recognized  that  the  debate  at  this  level  takes  place 
outside  the  country;  there  will  be  pragmatic  improvements  in 
removing  barriers,  which  separate  the  churches;  there  will  be 
more  and  more  mixed  marriages  overcoming  canonical  limitations, 
growing  experience  in  participating  in  the  sacraments,  etc. 

This  is  unlikely  to  be  acknowledged  in  documents  but  it  will 
certainly  become  a recognized  practice. 

6)  In  a politically  repressive  climate,  ecumenism 
will  take  the  form  of  mutual  support  and  shared  suffering. 
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7)  No  organic  union  is  foreseen  in  the  near  future, 
since  this  is  not  seen  as  a priority;  for  some  the  priority 
is  social  action,  for  others  it  is  the  fear  of  ideological  con- 
tamination and  for  others  still  it  is  maintaining  their  own 
religious  and  denominational  world.  The  theme  of  unity  is  not 
discussed  in  the  context  of  a generally  accepted  ideology,  but 
rather  emerges  at  the  points  where  ideological  options  divide 
the  human  community  which  includes  Christians. 

What  is  to  be  done?  We  believe  that  we  must  keep 
alive  the  expectancy  of  those  who  believe  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church:  by  maintaining  an  interested  group  to  continue  to  work 
on  the  preparation  of  documents  which  provide  possible  guidelines 
and  by  maintaining  the  vigil  of  prayer  and  hope  that  once  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  social  situation  of  the  country  the  in- 
creasing examples  of  cooperation  and  encounter  will  lead  towards 
the  rapid  achievement  of  this  goal.  In  all  of  this,  we  confide 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  to  unity,  thus  filling  us  with  hope 
for  the  present  and  the  future  - because  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  ultimately  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  "that  all  may 
be  one  ...  so  that  the  world  may  believe”.  This  prayer  also  ex- 
pects an  answer  in  obedience  from  the  churches  in  Uruguay. 
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